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TREATMENT OF MINOR CASES OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 

MADELEINE ZABRISKIE DOTY 

Criminal Courts Committee of the Charity Organization Society, New York City 

IN dealing with the juvenile delinquent, unlike the adult 
criminal, none of the vexed questions as to the objects of 
punishment need be considered. This is so, because dur- 
ing the past generation a new sentiment has developed with re- 
spect to the proper manner of dealing with children. We have 
come to see that the salvation of mankind lies in the child. 
The child of to-day is the citizen of to-morrow. This idea 
has penetrated even into the criminal law and has transformed 
its method of dealing with the young offender. To-day we 
have the amazing spectacle of the lawyer and the layman, 
the scientist and the sentimentalist at one in their opinion as 
to the object of punishment when applied to the child. In 
his case, punishment is sought only as a reformatory measure. 
It is universally recognized that reformation should be the sole 
object in inflicting punishment on the juvenile delinquent. We 
still hear, apropos of the adult criminal and his sentence, " It 
serves him right;" but such an attitude toward the child is no 
longer tolerated. The expression then becomes, " It is good 
for him ; it will make him a better boy." 

Granting that in the child's case reformation is the object of 
punishment, the next question that presents itself is, What is 
juvenile delinquency? To reach any real understanding of 
juvenile delinquency, it is essential that we clarify our ideas as 
to what constitutes a good child. In other words, what type of 
young citizen are we seeking to rear? What qualities, what 
characteristics are we trying to develop ? Do we desire such 
qualities as shrewdness and cleverness, or are these characteris- 
tics that tend to promote dishonesty? Granting that they are, 
can we do without the shrewd, clever man? In the abstract the 
question is almost unanswerable. Concretely, in the individual 
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case it is not so difficult to handle. We know too little about 
the laws that govern heredity to be able to formulate any rules 
as to breeding. But certain facts we have learned, as that the 
law of the survival of the fittest is likely to mean the survival of 
the one who is physically most fit, and that physical strength is 
not the sole quality with which one must be endowed in order 
that he may be best fitted to carry forward our civilization. 
Therefore in spite of our confusion, when we attempt to deal 
abstractly with the qualities we desire to breed and develop, 
when it comes to the concrete case of the child in our own 
family, we are unvexed by doubt. We know when the child's 
behavior is satisfactory. We want our children to be honest, 
clean, sincere, humane. In other words, it is the normal child, 
who has been taught self-control and so respects the rights of 
others, that constitutes the good child. 

If then, the normal self-controlled child is our standard, it is 
evident that all conduct showing deviations from the normal, 
all exhibitions of lack of self-control, furnish the cases that 
come before the courts and that bear the stigma of juvenile 
delinquency. If this analysis is correct, it is plain that there are 
two distinct classes of cases, one curable and the other incur- 
able, or curable only after long and expert treatment. It is 
possible to teach the normal child self-control, but as yet there 
is no remedy that can make the abnormal child normal nor 
teach him, save in a small degree, the lesson of self-restraint. 
We have no specific treatment for making the insane sane; 
and the abnormal, deficient or sub-normal person is merely an 
example of one who suffers from a milder form of a similar 
disease. As yet the courts have not recognized this fact. The 
acts of a criminal are judged to be either those of an insane or 
of a normal person. If held to be the former, he is treated as 
a sick person ; if the latter, he is held responsible for his acts 
and punished accordingly. But to-day we see the first faint 
beginnings of a recognition of a third class, a class that lies 
between the insane and the sane. Psychopathic research has 
developed certain simple tests which show pretty accurately 
whether the child is above or below the normal standard. The 
abnormal class needs to be looked upon like the insane, as irre- 
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sponsible and in need of physical and mental care. When the 
law recognizes this third class of cases, it may completely re- 
vise its conception of what constitutes a serious and what a 
minor offense. 

Instead of viewing a case of delinquency from the point of view 
of the person injured in order that the personal and the property 
rights of the individual be preserved, the court will be more 
interested to promote the general welfare of the community and 
will be concerned not so much with the act as with the doer. It 
is of comparatively little consequence to society whether a given 
individual suffers from the delinquency of another and thereby 
loses twenty-five dollars, but it is of fundamental importance 
that if the delinquent be a degenerate or morally defective he 
be not allowed at large to become a source of infection in the 
community. 

When we come to recognize that children are either normal 
or abnormal, responsible or irresponsible, we shall define the se- 
rious case as the offense committed by the irresponsible child, 
because this child, being a permanent sore in society, spreads 
disease among his comrades : while the minor offense will be the 
one wrongful act of the responsible child, who can be taught 
better and who in the future with proper training is likely to be 
come a useful and valuable citizen. 

For instance, take the case of a normal, healthy, active child 
who under unusual provocation suddenly strikes out and perhaps 
seriously hurts a comrade. It was an act of a moment, a burst 
of temper, a lack of self-control ; but the spirit and warmth back 
of this intense display of feeling may be the very qualities that 
will make this child a strong and capable man when he has 
learned to govern his emotions. Yet to-day he will have a grave 
charge of assault preferred against him and in the eyes of the 
law be held for a serious offense, when really, as far as the effect 
on this given child and the community is concerned, the matter 
is not serious. On the other hand, take the case of the boy 
who is a little sneak, who throws stones from real, inherent 
viciousness, who is shrewd enough not to injure anyone seri- 
ously, but who has an innate, malicious desire to cause suffering. 
This lad, however vicious, will be charged only with the minor 
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offense of causing a disturbance, because his act resulted in no 
damage, yet from our point of view his case is infinitely more 
serious than the preceding, for here we are dealing with an in- 
stance of degeneracy, or of a vicious disposition due to a bad 
heredity or an evil environment which is likely to make it well- 
nigh impossible to transform the young culprit into a citizen of 
social value. 

Or again, take the case of the little burglar, who is a normal 
child, but bubbling over with the spirit of adventure and with 
no outlet for this spirit. He breaks into a house, but does so 
merely for the joy of breaking in, and for the joy afterward 
of being chased. He takes no " booty," or such as he takes 
he scatters broadcast in his flight. Take the case of the small 
boy who steals that his love of amusement may be gratified 
in moving-picture shows, or takes food because he is hungry. 
Compare these cases with that of the young culprit who steals 
from babyhood up, who does not know what it is to respect 
the rights of others, who was born with an inherent taint or 
acquired such a taint through bad environment. Though the 
act may be the same in all these cases, it is only in the latter 
instance that the hurt to society and to the child is really serious, 
because in this case the influence of the wrongdoer on himself 
and mankind is permanent and corrupting. If we accept this 
classification, we shall consider the difficult and serious cases 
to be those committed by people who are irresponsible and cur- 
able only by expert care if at all. Under this head will come 
all the wrongful acts of degenerates, defectives, imbeciles, sub- 
normals and repeated offenders. The defects of these offenders 
may be either the product of inheritance or the result of bad 
environment and bad treatment. Frequently the latter case is 
as hopeless as the former because such bad habits may have 
been acquired and the child may have become so diseased that 
he is practically as incurable as if he had been born deficient. 

On the other hand we will class as minor offenses the acts 
committed by the normal, healthy child, no matter what these 
acts may be. The point at which the two classes of cases seem 
to converge, is where the normal child, because of bad influ- 
ences, tends to become degenerate. 
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Having divided the cases of juvenile delinquency into the two 
classts of serious and minor offenses, based on the distinction 
of the irresponsible and the responsible, the next question that 
arises is how to make this separation effective in practise. It 
is obvious that this can be accomplished only through an ex- 
haustive investigation of every case of delinquency. And, as 
has been stated before, the attention of the investigator must 
be directed to the delinquent rather than to the specific act 
with which he is charged. It is only when each case can 
be given ample time and attention, when the delinquent is 
treated as a child and a ward of the state and is not run 
through the court as a criminal, that the real causes leading 
to the offenses can be ascertained. In dealing with juvenile de- 
linquency we need to know all the conditions surrounding the 
child's life — home conditions, school conditions, physical and 
mental conditions and neighborhood environment. In a small 
city like Denver it is possible to ascertain the life history of each 
one of its inhabitants, but the essential facts are very hard to get 
at when the juvenile court of a big city, located in a given spot, 
attempts to deal with the thousands of children who come to it 
from every part of the city. Even if the ever-increasing number 
of cases could be adequately handled in one place it has been 
found, as shown by the experience of Chicago and other large 
cities, that it is almost impossible to secure the attendance of 
parents, witnesses and complainants at a juvenile court located 
at a great distance from their homes, because of the time and 
expense involved in so doing. The problem is that of reduc- 
ing the difficulties presented by the large city to the simpler 
problems of the small town ; and to accomplish this the follow- 
ing plan has been suggested. 

In New York City, for instance, it is proposed that the bor- 
oughs of Manhattan and the Bronx be divided into a dozen 
districts, each of approximately the size of the city of Denver. 
In the center of each of these districts it is proposed that a 
room or rooms be secured to serve as headquarters for a bureau 
of investigation. Any child who gets into trouble is to be taken 
to his district juvenile center and the case there examined into. 
If the offense is trivial the child is to be cared for by the dis- 
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trict center ; if serious he will be sent to the detention home, 
and in due course to the central juvenile court. In this way all 
minor or trivial cases will be weeded out from the more serious 
ones, at a preliminary hearing, thus decreasing the number of 
children appearing in the central juvenile court by at least one- 
half the present number, and making it possible for every child 
to receive the requisite individual attention. It has been sug- 
gested that settlement houses or rooms in the public schools 
after school hours be utilized as such district centers. This 
would diminish the expense, though the cost of the rental of a 
couple of rooms in any ordinary dwelling would not be great. 
Each district center should have two or three probation officers, 
and one of these officers should at all times be at the district 
center to receive the children who may be brought there. 
This officer should make or have made an investigation of each 
case. Pending the investigation, if the case seemed to be of a 
serious nature the child should not be returned to his own home, 
but should be sent to the detention home and thence in due 
course to the central juvenile court. If, however, it seemed at 
all possible to return the child to his home, this should be done, 
directing him to return at a given time to the district center, 
after his case had been investigated and reported on. There 
should be a fixed hour every day or every other day when the 
district-center cases should be heard. Under the law now in 
force it would be necessary that some one possessing judicial 
authority should preside over these preliminary hearings in the 
districts. The judge of the central juvenile court might have 
power vested in him to appoint suitable persons to act as assist- 
ant judges in the district centers. Probably capable young 
lawyers could be obtained for this service at a moderate rate of 
compensation, in view of the fact that they need give only a 
small proportion of their time to the work. Eventually, after 
the plan had been fully tried and found to be a success, and 
after probation officers of the requisite ability had been devel- 
oped, a chief probation officer might be appointed for each 
district and the judicial duties in question devolved upon him. 
When that time came, the law could be modified so as to invest 
the chief probation officer with sufficient judicial power to enable 
him to render the services of an assistant judge. 
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As this paper deals primarily with minor offenses of juvenile 
delinquents, only a word need be said as to the needs of the 
central juvenile court, which should deal only with the serious 
offenses. Such a court should be situated in a convenient and 
central location. It should be presided over by a children's 
judge who should be the final and ultimate authority in all 
cases. He ought to have the appointment of all the officers of 
the court, including the assistant judges and probation officers. 
Only by unity and cooperation can work of this nature be suc- 
cessfully carried on. 

In connection with the children's court and adjoining it there 
should be a detention home, where children should be cared for 
pending trial. This home should be not merely a place of de- 
tention, but an educational institution as well, with a thoroughly- 
equipped medical and psychopathic clinic. In such a deten- 
tion home it should be possible to make a special study of all 
children brought in, and the results of such study should be em- 
bodied in a report for the use of the judge in reaching his de- 
cisions. 

There should be an adequate staff of probation officers in the 
central court in addition to the probation officers assigned to the 
several district centers. These officers should not only exercise 
the usual supervision over all children placed on probation but 
should make investigations in all cases. Thorough and accur- 
ate records should be kept in the district centers as well as in 
the central court. Each day a copy of the day's records of 
each district should be transmitted to the central juvenile court, 
so that the court may have a complete history of every juvenile 
delinquent in the city. Then when a child appears in the cen- 
tral court, his previous record in any of the districts, if he has 
one, will be known at once. It is submitted that it is only by 
some such scheme as the above that it will be possible in a 
large city to separate the abnormal from the normal child, the 
serious from the minor offense, giving each case the special 
investigation and treatment which it demands. 

In considering the treatment to be accorded to the two 
classes of cases respectively, it must be borne in mind that be- 
sides the primary needs of food and shelter there remain other 
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human demands scarcely less imperative, and that among the 
most important of these are the need for the right kind of 
work, the need for the right kind of recreation and the need for 
the right kind of affection. These needs are even more vital in 
the case of the child than in that of the adult, and not less vital 
for the abnormal child than for the normal. Unless the re- 
sponsible and self-controlled child has work, recreation and affec- 
tion, he is likely to become abnormal, and an irresponsible or 
deficient child will have his abnormalities increased by a failure 
to have these needs satisfied, while adequate work, recreation 
and affection will often do much toward removing both acquired 
and inherited deficiencies. It is because of the failure to sup- 
ply the last of these needs, namely, of the right kind of affec- 
tion, that so many institutions do not make a greater success 
than they do with the children under their care. Miss Jane 
Addams has recently brought very vividly to our attention the 
need that all young life has for recreation and has reminded 
us that if the child is not supplied with the proper kind, he 
will seek and adopt such as he can find. As to the strength- 
ening, ennobling aud steadying influence of work upon char- 
acter, there is no need of argument. 

But though the abnormal child as well as the normal one has 
certain fundamental needs, just as the weed like the flower needs 
plenty of water, fresh air and sunshine to keep it sound and 
healthy, we must not blind ourselves to the fact that our aim in 
the two classes of cases is quite distinct. To continue our 
simile of weeds and flowers, we may deem it wise to let the 
weed live, yet we do not wish it to increase and multiply, but 
seek rather to suppress it. As long as the weed is to live it 
must be treated in such a way as to bring out whatever qualities 
of utility and beauty it may possess, but our chief endeavor is 
not to let it spread its influence further than may be. In the 
case of the flower, on the other hand, our attitude is wholly 
different. We plant seed with the hope that we may reap a 
hundred-fold. We wish not only to keep the flower healthy 
and normal, but desire that it shall increase and spread broad- 
cast its influence of sweetness and beauty. We should have 
similar aims in our treatment of the abnormal and the normal 
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child. The abnormal child must come under the jurisdiction of 
the central juvenile court and while having his primary human 
needs satisfied, must at the same time receive there scientific 
and expert treatment. In many, perhaps in most cases, this 
will mean removal from his home, not only because his home 
cannot give him the special care needed, but also that he may 
be segregated and thus prevented from spreading the moral 
contagion of his defective or degenerate personality. 

On the other hand, the trivial offenses of the normal child, 
such as playing ball in the streets, should never be brought 
even to the central juvenile court. These difficulties should be 
settled by means of the district center, the child adjusted to the 
family and the family to the child, and both adjusted to the 
society of which they form a part. 

The task of caring for the minor cases of juvenile delinquency, 
while not requiring such expert knowledge as the graver class 
of cases, yields infinitely greater harvests. To straighten out 
the tangled web in the normal child's life is to do far more than 
to render aid in one individual case. It is to send forth an 
influence that is likely to spread far and wide in every direction. 
If a sufficient number of flowers can be raised in one spot they 
will choke and drive out the weeds. If we can rear and train a 
sufficient number of normal children there will be less and less 
abnormal children to deal with. 

In the beginning of this paper it was said that in the case of 
the child the sole object of punishment was reformation. This 
brings us, in the last analysis, face to face with the question 
whether reformation is secured through punishment. 

What is it that most frequently transforms a young delinquent 
from a terror to his neighborhood into a useful and capable 
boy? Is it not the directing of his misused capabilities into 
their proper channel? Is not all wrong-doing merely the mis- 
use of things? Let me illustrate by reference to an actual case. 
There was a small boy who had appeared in the Chicago juven- 
ile court many times on various charges of theft. He had been 
sent to a reform school and had had other punishments meted 
out to him. Finally the psychopathic clinic got hold of him 
and made a thorough investigation. They were able to show 
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that what was needed was not more punishment but an adequate 
outlet for the boy's unusual energy and ability. At least the 
facts disclosed showed the boy to be consumed with a passion 
for experimenting with electricity, and showed that his thefts 
had always been of electrical apparatus or money to buy elec- 
trical appliances. His most serious crimes consisted of burglar- 
iously entering electrical power houses in order that he might 
show his " gang " " how the wheels went round." Up to 
the time of the examination no one had understood the boy. 
He was a Pole who spoke only broken English ; his father and 
mother were Poles and were sending him to a Polish school 
where he was being taught history and religion and never a word 
about his beloved electricity. This boy has now been placed 
in a technical school. He is radiantly happy in his work and 
there is no longer any danger of his stealing or misbehaving in 
any way. 

This is not the time to go into a deeper analysis of the part 
that punishment may be made to play in the reformation of 
character, but it is certainly evident that its efficacy has been 
greatly exaggerated in the past and that much can be accom- 
plished without any punishment whatever. 

To sum up, then, it is essential that in all cases of juvenile de- 
linquency, both in serious and minor offenses, there be a thor- 
ough investigation of the causes leading to the act, that the se- 
rious cases be weeded out from the more trivial, and that each then 
receive its appropriate treatment. It seems evident also that 
in large cities such a classification and weeding-out can be accom- 
plished only by some such means as that of districting the city. 
If such a plan were adopted it would then be comparatively easy 
to come into close contact with every delinquent child in the city 
and to make the proper investigation. It is also believed that 
under such a system the general public would have greater in- 
formation concerning their particular neighborhood and that 
each district would take pride in decreasing its juvenile delin- 
quency, opening recreation centers, and endeavoring in every 
way to make of itself a better neighborhood than any other for 
boys and girls to live in. It is also believed that if there were 
such an opportunity for coming into contact with every child, 
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the children might be awakened to the feeling that the district 
center was a place where their wrongs could be righted, as well 
as a place where they were to be held responsible for their mis- 
takes. In other words, it is hoped that such centers might be- 
come the clearing houses of the several districts for all minor 
difficulties arising among children. 

This particular method of dealing with juvenile delinquency 
has not been tried, but the tendencies of the present day are all 
toward decentralization. Everywhere we are beginning to recog- 
nize the fact that while in the development of industries the best 
results are obtained through concentration and unification, such 
a method does not prove successful when applied to human be- 
ings. We have an example of this in our large correctional in- 
stitutions, which are beginning to recognize that they have had 
comparatively little success because of their attempt to put an 
infinite variety of human beings through one and the same routine, 
without regard to individual needs. Casting about for some way 
of improving this situation, the reformatories have hit upon what 
is known as the " cottage plan." This is merely an attempt to 
divide up an institution into a large number of families so that 
the individual shall have special attention instead of trying to 
keep children in one big body and dealing with them collect- 
ively. The plan here proposed for all large cities is simply an 
outgrowth of this idea and is an endeavor to reduce the city to 
a number of small towns so that the needs of the individual in a 
given district, where each district as well as each individual 
varies greatly, may be properly looked after. The necessary 
unity and uniformity of policy and procedure will be secured 
through the supervision of the central children's court. 



